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Weymoutn, a seaport and well-known bathing-p ace, 
and a municipal and parliamentary borough, is situated 
in Dorsetshire, on the western side of an extensive bay 
formed by the promontories of Si. Alban’s Head and 
the Bill of Portland, the distance between which is 
about eighteen miles. Weymouth stands at the mouth 
of the river Wey, which takes its rise four miles off at 
the village of Upway. The coast here forms nearly a 
semicircle, extending about two miles between the 
headlands, the mouth of the Wey being just within the 
southern headland. The bay is sheltered from winds 
by the surrounding hills, the beach forms a gradual 
descent, and the sands are firm and level. The latitude 
of Weymouth is one degree farther south than London ; 
and as the distance between the English Channel and 
Bridgwater Bay on the Bristol Channel does not at 
this point exceed sixty miles, it therefore enjoys many 
of the advantages of an ocean climate, the seasons being 
temperate and equable. Hence various plants which, 
in other parts of the country, require protection from 
the cold, flourish throughout the winter in the open 
air. The geranium grows lJuxuriantly, and requires 
little care, and the large and small-leaved myrtle are 
out-of-door plants. Dr. Arbuthnot, who came in his 
early days to settle at Weymouth, remarked that a 
physician could neither live nor die there. 

The town of Weymouth was formerly a distinct 
borough, but in the 13th of Elizabeth (1571) it was 
united with Melcombe Regis, and both places are now 
known by the general name of Weymouth. Melcombe 
obtained the affix of Regis, owing to its standing on 
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the demesne lands of the crown. Weymouth is con- 
sidered the more ancient place, but it is only a chapelry, 
the mother church being at Wyke Regis; and at 
Melcomhe Regis there was no church until 1605, the 
church of Radipole, in which parish it is situated, being 
the parochial church. In 1650 the inhabitants of Wey- 
mouth petitioned that they might have a parochial church, 
and that a provision should be made for a minister, as 
Weymouth, being a garrison and port town, they consi- 
dered it was not safe for the people to go so far as to the 
church of Wyke. Both places at this time contained 
chapels of ease, but for many purposes it was necessary 
to resort to the parish churches of Wyke and Radipole. 
The convenient situation of the harbour did not fail to 
render Weymouth a place of considerable trade at an 
early period ; and its commerce with France, Spain, 
and Newfoundland sustained the maritime importance 
of the town. In the time of Edward III. (1347) the 
quota of men and ships which it furnished was much 
larger than that of many ports which have since risen 
into importance. In the wars between France and 
England at this period, attempts were several times 
made to burn the town, but it was not by these means 
that Weymouth was destined to lose its commercial 
advantages. Henry VIII. built the castle of Sandsfoot, 
or fort, about a mile south-west of the town, on a high 
cliff, nearly opposite Portland Castle; and also im- 
proved the means for the defence of the town and har- 
bour. In the reign of James I. Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis were alluded to in a charter granted by 
this king, as ‘* great and famous ports, and of great 
R 
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strength and force to defend the country, and also ex 
ercising merchandising, and having much importance 
in and upon the seas, by reason of which a great num- 
ber of mariners are constantly employed and nourished.” 
From this period, however, the town may be con- 
sidered to have been in a declining state until after the 
middle of the last century. The wool-staple was re- 
moved, and the Newfoundland trade decayed. Poole 
and other ports rose into greater importance ; the civil 
wars hastened the ruin of its commerce ; public spirit 
and enterprises languished, and were succeeded by 
apathy and neglect. During the civil wars the town 
was alternately garrisoned for the king and the parlia- 
ment, being several times taken and re-taken. The 
chapel of ease was converted into a fort at this period. 

From this season of depression the town began to 
recover about the year 1763, when a gentleman of 
Bath, named Allen, brought it into repute as a bathing- 
place. On his first visit to Weymouth there was no 
bathing-machine in the place, and he was obliged to 
get one constructed for his own use; but having re- 
ceived much benefit during his visit, his recommenda- 
tions soon brought others in pursuit of the same objects, 
and the usual accommodations of a watering-place were 
not long wanting. In 1780 the Duke of Gloucester 
spent a winter o, sallee and was so much gratified 
with his sojourn, that he built a house for his own resi- 
dence. In 1789 George III. paid his first visit to 
Weymouth, and evinced his attachment towards it by 
visiting it several times. The inhabitants made great 
exertions to merit the favour of royalty. Where rubbish 
was once deposited, they formed a fine esplanade. This 
public walk is half a mile long and thirty feet wide. 
A theatre and assembly-room were built, and libraries 
and reading-rooms established. Houses for the ac- 
commodation of increasing visiters rapidly sprung up 
wherever there was an agreeable sea or inland view. 
Weymouth possesses no architectural antiquities, and 
there is nothing to render the appearance of so many 
modern buildings in any way incongruous. A Domi- 
nican priory once existed. The church is not older 
than the time of James I. It contains a fine altar- 
piece by Sir James Thornhill, which he presented to 
the town, of which he was a native. His father having 
been compelled to part with the family estate, the son 
directed his attention to the art of painting, and his 
erformances in the dome of St. Paul's, at Greenwich 
Hospital and at Hampton Court, may be regarded as 
indicating great merit, especially when it is considered 
that he was deprived of many adventitious aids which 
contribute to perfection. By his diligence and industry 
he re-purchased the paternal estate, and sat in patlia- 
ment for the place of his nativity. Weymouth gives 
the second title to the Marquisate of Bath, and George 
Bubb Doddington, who represented Melcombe Regis, 
was created a baron in 1761, with the title of Melcombe. 
He died in the course of the following year, when the 
title became extinct. 

The population of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
amounted to 6662 in 1821, and to 7655 in 1831; viz., 
Weymouth, 2529; Melcombe Regis, 5126. The total 
number of houses was 1465, of which 729 were rated 
at 10/. per annum. Ineluding portions of the parishes 
of Wyke and Radipole, which were comprised within 
the parliamentary borough, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Boundary Commissioners, the 
population of the borough contained 8095 inhabitants 
in 1831. The Commissioners of Inquiry into Muni- 
cipal Corporations, printed in 1835, say :—“* The town 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis must be considered 
at the present time as in a flourishing state. Itisa 
watering-place frequented by numerous visiters, and 
having many respectable families permanently settled 
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there. In 1833 the number of foreign vessels which 
entered the port with cargoes was 37; number of 
coasting-vessels with cargoes, 355. The number of 
registered vessels belonging to the port is 85; tonnage 
7175. Weymouth is the post-office station and point 
of departure between England and the islands of Guern- 
sey, Jersey, &c.; the correspondence with which places 
is conveyed twice a week each way by steam-boats. The 
markets are well supplied with all kinds of provision, 
and the fish is very excellent. In 1776 an act was 
obtained for lighting, watching, and paving the streets, 
and for removing encroachments and straw thatch from 
buildings of every description. Weymouth is divided 
from Melcombe Regis by an estuary, or arm of the 
sea, which forms the harbour. It is narrow at the 
mouth, where the bridge is thrown across, and widens 
like a bottle, but in an irregular manner. The lower 
part is called the Backwater, and a considerable portion 
of the land, on which Melcombe Regis stands, has been 
reclaimed from the Backwater. The process is still 
going on. This tongue of land is only sufficient for 
the esplanade and road te the north-east; but it is wider 
towards the harbour. The houses on the esplanade 
are large and handsome, and extend nearly a mile in 
length. This is the part of the borough which is most 
frequented by visiters. Weymouth proper still retains 
a good deal of the character of a tishing-town, the back 
streets being narrow and dirty. When the boroughs 
were united by the 13th of Elizabeth, the means of 
communication between them was by ferry-boats; but 
in consequence of this circumstance, says an old ac- 
count of the place, they “ conjoined themselves toge- 
ther by that fair bridge of timber which we see.” In 
1598 Queen Elizabeth granted some advantages to the 
corporation for the better maintenance of the bridge. 
The bridge weut to decay during the troubles in the 
reign of Charles I., and was rebuilt ; and in 1712 and 
1741 it was again rebuilt at the cost of the represen- 
tatives of the borough. In 1770 the bridge again re- 
quired re-building, and it was erected seventy yards 
west of its former position, contrary to the wishes of a 
great number of the inhabitants. Weymouth ranks 
the third in importance of the towns in Dorsetshire. 
It is eight miles distant from Dorchester, which is the 
county town; 128 miles from London by land, and 
88 leagues by sea; and 65 miles from Bath. There is 
no direct mail from London, but the letters are con- 
veyed by the Penzance, Falmouth, and Exeter mail, 
which passes through Dorchester before nine in the 
morning, and from thence they are forwarded imme- 
diately. Fashion has failed in effecting for Weymouth 
that which it has done for Brighton, principally in con- 
sequence of its being double the distance from the 
metropolis ; but the railroad by which it will be con- 
nected with Bath and Bristol, will probably contribute 
to the prosperity of Weymouth; and there are also 
works in progress which will place it in closer con- 
nexion with London. 

The earliest charter granted to the corporation was 
given in 1252, by the prior of the church of St. Swythun, 
Winchester, and the convent of the same place, and it 
declared Weymouth a free port and a free town. The 
charter was renewed on several occasions, and through 
the neglect of the corporate body was forfeited in 1803, 
when a new charter was granted. Since the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act, the town is divided into 
two wards, which elect eighteen councillors, by whom 
six aldermen are appointed. ‘The number of electors 
qualified to vote at an election for a member to represent 
the borough in parliament is above 500. Municipal 
magistrates are appointed, whose commission is limited 
to the borough, 
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BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. IX. 
Tue MackeReL—(concluded). 

Arrer mackerel are caught, they must be brought to 
market with the least possible loss of time, otherwise, 
from the perishable nature of this fish, they would be 
unfit fur use before they reached the hands of the con- 
sumer. A bill was introduced into Parliament a few 
sessions ago, which prohibited any vessel under the 
burden of 200 tons from proceeding to sea on a Sunday. 
Such a regulation would have inflicted a serious injury 
on this fishery: and if the laws against Sunday trading 
were not tolerant with regard to the sale of mackerel, 
there would, in many instances, be three nights in the 
week when it would be useless for the boats to proceed 
tosea. The fishing-boats on some parts of the coast 
are attended by swift-sailing cutters, which proceed to 
Billingsgate, the most profitable market, the moment 
they can obtain a cargo. These vessels are generally 
the property of the London salesmen, and the fisher- 
men complain heavily of their being supplied by French 
boats, and that they are thus deprived of a species of 
protection to which they consider themselves entitled 
by law; as, with some exceptions, foreign fishermen 
cannot bring fish into our markets, whereas, under this 
system, the letter of the law is observed, and yet the 
fishermen are not protected from foreign competition, 
Less than potent of the fish purchased at sea, which 
comprises the smaller portion of the total quantity 
brought to market, is purchased from the French boats. 
The fishing-boats from some parts of the coast proceed 
direct to Billingsgate. A considerable proportion, pro- 
bably one-fourth, is brought up in vans, particularly 
from Yarmouth, Harwich, Dover, Folkstone, Hastings, 
&c.; but this is far more expensive than water-carriage. 
It is true that the post-horses when employed in bring- 
ing up a van-load of fish are exempt from the post- 
horse duty; but the tolls are very heavy, and it is 
only the dearest kinds of fish which are worth convey- 
ing in this expensive manner. The value of a Hastings 
cart of mackerel may be from 20/. to 30/., and this is 
a sufficient load for two horses; but sometimes the 
quantity sent by one conveyance requires four and oc- 
casionally six horses, as the largest vans will contain 
about six two-horse loads. Before the Peace the quan- 
tity sent by the conveyances then used was two-thirds 
less than is now forwarded by one of the large vans. 
Ten carriages are frequently despatched from Hastings 
in a day; and when there has been a large take, a ves- 
sel is freighted with the fish which remains, and on its 
reaching the mouth of the Thames, a steam-tug is 
sometimes employed in order to reach the market at 
the most favourable time. By a saving of a single 
hour a man may gain from 20/. to 30/., and he may 
lose much more; for 10,000 mackerel, worth 200/. in 
the morning, would not be worth 20s. on the following 
day. If 152. or 20/., therefore, be spent in obtaining 
the aid of a steam-tug, it is probable that more than 
double the sum will be gained by the outlay. 

The market at Billingsgate commences at five in the 
morning, and if a cargo of mackerel arrive at that hour, 
they will fetch probably from 48s. to 50s. per hundred ; 
but if the arrival takes place three or four hours after- 
wards, when the fishmongers are supplied, not more, per- 
haps, than from 30s. to 35s, per hundred can be obtained : 
and in the afternoon the price would be still further 
depressed. The mackerel-fishery, therefore, calls forth 
a greater amount of activity, intelligence, and enterprise 
than any other which is carried on around the shores of 
the United Kingdom. The operations connected with 
the herring and pilchard-fisheries, either of which is 
of greater commereial importance than the mackerel- 
fishery, demand more uniform efforts, and do not de- 
pend for success upon the accidents of an hour. Fish 
are naturally subject to great fluctuations in price. A 


determined quantity is not the necessary result of a 
given amount of exertion, as in most other objects 
which are useful to man. The supply depends, as it 
were, upon accident ; and when the market is already 
well furnished, the sources from whence it is ubtained 
may happen to be more than ordinarily productive; 
and this may be succeeded by a scarcity which no ex- 
ertion can remedy. As instances of the great variations 
of price which are experienced in this fishery, some 
examples, cited by Mr. Yarrell, may be quoted :—In 
May, 1807, the first Brighton boat-load of mackerel 
sold at Billingsgate for 40 guineas per hundred—7s, 
each, reckoning six score to a hundred. The next boat- 
load produced but 13 guineas per hundred. At Dover, 
in 1808, mackerel were sold at sixty for ls. In 1834, 
they were cried through the streets of London at three 
for ls, Mr. Yarrell mentions several instances of great 
success in this fishery. ‘The value of the catch of six- 
teen boats from Lowestoffe, on the 30th of June, 1831, 
amounted to 5252/. In March, 1833, on a Sunday, 
four Hastings boats brought on shore 10,800 fish, and 
}the next day two boats brought 7000 fish. Early in 
the month of February, 1834, one boat’s crew, from 
Hastings, cleared 100/. by the fish caught in a single 
night. The fish are sold by auction on the beach; and 
at Billingsgate the dealers sell them in quantities above 
fifteen, which is the lowest number disposed of by 
wholesale ; some dealers will not sell less than a hun- 
dred of six score. During the season about 100,000 
mackerel are brought to Billingsgate in the course of 
one week. The uncertainty with regard to the com- 
mencement of the season, extends to prices, and to the 
success of each boat, and resembles a lottery, in which 
there are some high prices, and many scarcely worth 
striving for; but the hope of obtaining the former is 
the great stimulus to exertion. It is gratifying to learn 
that clubs are established in which the fishermen can 
insure their boats. Many of those who are employed 
in the mackerel season are agricultural labourers, who 
think they can obtain for a few weeks a higher remu- 
neration than by field labour. This, as well as other 
fisheries, were represented as being in a declining state 
when the Committee on the Channel Fisheries was 
pursuing its inquiries in 1833. At Dover, where there 
were once thirty fishing-boats, there were then two; at 
Kingsdown the number had declined from twenty-two 
to eight; at Deal there were two or three where there 
had once been forty. At Hastings there were 104 
fishing-boats in 1811, and only forty in 1833; and it 
is stated in some other places that as the old boats 
became unfit for sea they were not replaced by new 
ones. It is quite certain that these statements do not 
afford a correct view of the case, so far as the fisheries 
in general are concerned. At Barking, for instance, 
the number of fishing-vessels is 120, and they have 
increased one-third since the Peace; and the same 
thing may have taken place elsewhere. Besides, during 
the war, the boats kept ostensibly for the purpose of 
fishing were in reality often engaged in smuggling ; 
and the great falling off which is represented as hav- 
ing taken place at Dover, Folkstone, and some other 
towns on the coast, is owing to the diminished en- 
couragement which the smuggler finds under a wiser 
tariff. It may be remarked, also, that the decline in 
the number of fishing-boats is generally greatest in 
places which are in the best position for carrying on a 
contraband trade with the opposite coast. A question 
also arises whether the demand for fish has fallen off or 
increased ; or whether it has remained stationary since 
the Peace. If it has rather increased, at Jeast the same 
number of boats and men must be employed as béfore, 
unless some improved method of taking fish has been 
discovered. The decline of a fishing-station ‘in one 
quarter has therefore probably been counterbalanced by 
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the prosperity of another elsewhere. If the demand has 
really fallen off, then it is easy to perceive that consider- 
able distress must have ensued amongst the fishermen ; 
and that they are in a somewhat similar condition to the 
makers of an article of apparel which has been long in 
demand but is going out of fashion. There are, how- 
ever, grievances of which ihe fishermen may complain 
with justice, though it is difficult perhaps to apply an 
adequate remedy. They are—lst, the restrictions en- 
forced by the licensing system, which probably might be 
advantageously modified ; 2nd, the injuries occasioned 
by the French fishermen procuring bait in the breeding 
season on our coasts, while they are restricted from 
fishing on their own coast during certain periods ; and 
they thus enjoy the full advantage to be derived from 
these protected grounds, while at the same time they 
are not restricted either as to time or place on any part 
of the English coast; 3rd, the frequent occurrence of 
vexatious interference and molestation on the part of 
the French fishermen ; who, conducting their operations 
on a larger scale than the English fisherman, the latter 
is unable to protect himself from occasional injury. 
The French fishing-vessels are much larger than our 
own ; their fishing-gear is of a much larger and heavier 
description, and they are manned by double or triple 
the number of men. The number of vessels belonging 
to the port of Boulogne is between 200 and 300. By 
a regulation of the French government these vessels are 
required to be manned with not fewer than eighteen or 
twenty hands, and the English boats being manned by 
only half this number of hands, are unable to resist any 
aggressions on the part of their competitors, who fre- 
quently order them to leave a ground in which fish are 
abundant, or examine the nets of the English fishermen 
in order to ascertain if he has been successful, when 
they probably put down their own nets and injure those 
belonging to the English boats. These practices have 
been a subject of complaint for several years, especially 
in the mackerel and herring seasons, which are the 
harvest of the fisherman. 

A petition from the owners and masters of vessels 
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[Crew of a French Boat angling for Mackerel. 








employed in the mackerel-fishery at Brighton has been 
presented to Parliament during the- present: session, 
praying that protection may be afforded them from the 
injury they are constantly sustaining from-the French 
trawl boats. The petitioners state that they have in- 
vested above 10,000/. in procuring twenty-three mac- 
kerel-boats, furnished with suitable nets, which, as 
they float on the surface of the water, extend to a mile 
and a half or two miles in length, and that they are 
frequently cut asunder and injured by the French 
boats. The Committee of 1833 recommended that, 
as the fishermen of England were not allowed to fish 
within three leagues of the French coast, foreign fisher- 
men should be prevenied at all seasons of the year from 
fishing within one league, or such other distance of the 
English coast, as by the law or usage of nations is 
considered to belong exclusively to this country; so 
that the fishermen of England might at least be placed 
upon an equal footing with those of foreign States, as 
regards the protection afforded to them by their own 
country. They further recommended, that during the 
spawning season the breeding places should be pro- 
tected; and that foreign fishermen should be compelled 
to observe the laws which should be imposed on the 
English fishermen also for the preservation of the 
spawn. The revenue cruisers and officers of Customs 
might, it was conceived, be intrusted with the power of 
enforcing these regulations. 

The first engraving represents the crew of a French 
boat angling for mackerel, as described in No. 319. 
The second illustrates a scene which may frequently be 
witnessed at an active fishing-town—a Dutch auction. 
The plan is to separate the fish into heaps as soon as 
they are landed ; and the persons desirous of purchas- 
ing being assembled, one of the fishermen or owners of 
the boat acts as salesman, and names a price above the 
real value, at the same time elevating a large stone 
with which to “ knock down” alot. A lot which may 
ultimately sell at 40s. is offered at 60s., the salesman 
rapidly naming a lower price until he gets a bid, when 
the stene descends to the ground, and the first bidder 
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is thus the purchaser. The descending instead of an 
ascending sale enables the sellers to get through their 
work more quickly; and it is, perhaps, the fairest, for 


[Dutch Auction—Fishermen selling Mackerel on the Beach at Hastings. ] 
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the price approaches nearer thé actual worth than 
- feelings of rivalry are allowed to display them- 
selves, 








THE FAIR OF NIJNEI NOVGOROD. 

A rair in England is generally a matter of no great 
importance; in and near London it is a gathering 
together of a dense crowd for the pursuit of riotous en- 
joyment, or the purchase of toys and sweetmeats; in the 
country a large market for the disposal of one or two 
particular articles of merchandise is often the principal 
object, and the rustic youths join in some of the sports 
of old England, which are now everywhere declining 
except at such seasons. But in the extensive countries 
of the East, scantily peopled, and ill furnished with the 
means of rapid communication, a fair is a very different 
thing. It is the mode by which the commercial affairs 
of great nations are carried on ; it is a vast assemblage 
of people of various nations, congregating to one spot 
for the purpose of bartering their commodities, which, 
from the absence of safe channels of communication, 
and a want of knowledge of transacting business in 
any other way, must otherwise remain in the places of 
their production. 

The town of Nijnei Novgorod is the spot on which 
one of these fairs is annually held. This town is about 
300 miles east of Moscow; it is built upon the right, 
or east, bank of the Volga, on a piece of rising ground, in 
an angle formed by the river Oka, which joins the Volga 
here. In the ‘ Russian Geographical Dictionary,’ Nijnei 
Novgorod is stated to have been built in 1222, by 
George Vsevolodovich III., the conqueror of the Mord- 
wans; a pagan race, then possessors of immense ter- 
ritories in this remote part of Europe, whose descen- 
dants, now spread over the same country, are partially 





converted to Christianity, though still retaining much 
of their ancient manners and superstitions. It was 
twice sacked by the Tartars, in the fourteenth century, 
and nearly all its population massacred. It recovered, 
however, from these evils, steadily increased, and was 
erected into an archbishopric in 1672. It has two 
cathedrals, and twenty-six churches.. Its environs are 
fertile and agreeable, and its population nearly 15,000. 
Its admirable situation, at the confluence of two of the 
largest rivers of Russia, and nearly in the centre of the 
empire, has induced many Russians to consider it worthy 
of being the capital. This town must not be confounded 
with Novgorod, which is between 600 and 700 miles 
distant from it: it is distinguished by the addition of 
the word Nijnei, meaning inferior, though at present 
much the larger town of the two. 

This fair is of ancient date, though it has been held 
at Nijnei not quite twenty years. It was instituted 
more than 300 years ago, in consequence of the mas- 
sacre of a number of Russian merchants, who were tra- 
ding at Kazan, a town then under the dominion of the 
Tartars, who had, at no distant period, been masters of 
the whole empire. The Tsar, to avoid such an event 
in future, commanded his subjeets to abstain from 
visiting the Tartar provinces, and appointed the con- 
vent of Makariev, a place about sixty miles below 
Nijnei, as their rendezvous for trading with the eastern 
tribes. This in time became an important market; 
long ranges of shops were built, and thousands of per- 
sons from all parts of Russia and the adjoining coun- 
tries came annually to exchange commodities, Ap 
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accidental fire, om August 30, 1816, destroyed the 
buildings connected with the fair, and the government 
took advantage of the circumstance to transfer the whole 
establishment to Nijnei, the site of which, at the con- 
fluence of two great rivers, rendered it so suitable for 
the purpose. Measures were taken for building large 
ranges of shops or bazaars at Nijnei, on the bank of 
the Oka, opposite the town, and on the Ist August, 
1817, the fair was opened. 

The fair of Nijnei Novgorod was thus not a new 
establishment, but simply the transfer of an old one, 
full-grown, to a more favourable situation. In fact, 
long before the transfer, Nijnei had been the seat of a 
very considerable commerce, and although the sta- 
tionary population of the place was only 10,000 in the 
early part of the century, from 60,000 to 70,000 stran- 
gers periodically assembled there for the purposes of 
trade. 

The most recent account of the fair we have met 
with is from an intelligent French traveller, Mons. 
Bussitre, who visited Nijnei in September, 1829. He 
reached the town from the Moscow road, and mentions, 
as illustrative of the deserted nature of the country, 
even in the vicinity of a large town, that two fine bears 
leisurely crossed the public road before his carriage, at 
no great distance from Nijnei. On entering the city 
Mons. Bussiére says, “everything was in a bustle, the 
streets were crammed with merchants and pedlars, who 
were carrying about, displaying, and crying their wares: 
the loud talking, the disputes, and cries produced a stun- 
ning sensation. The bustle seemed to be rather that 
of a large country fair than that of a national market, 
where twenty different nations were met to exchange 
the produce of their industry; in fact, we soon found 
that this was the case, and that the real fair of Nijnei 
was held on the further bank of the Oka, and not in 
the town where we now were.” 

As it was at fair-time, when 200,000 strangers were 
in the place, the traveller found the usual vexations of 
a Russian town much increased. The smell of the 
brandy-shops, which were the only houses of entertain- 
ment to be met with, and the number of their occupants 
pouring down quass and vodki, deterred him from en- 
tering them. The lucky chance of meeting with a 
countryman residing on the spot saved him from star- 
vation, or from what he seemed to dread still more, a 
Russian dinner. Beds were quite out of the question, 
clean straw was a desideratum; but all that could be 
got, after a two hours’ search, was a scanty provision of 
hay, not over clean. For this accommodation, in a little 
wooden apartment, with a table and four chairs, he had 
to pay 5s. a day. 

An ascent to the Kreml, or fortress, which stood on 
a considerable elevation, afforded a fine view of the 
town. “The houses, built upon a rather steep descent, 
stood, one below another, at our feet with a pleasing 
irregularity, and reached as far as the regular ranges of 
gardens, churches, and houses, which adorned the plain 
between the foot of the hill and the river. Beyond was 
the Oka, a broad and quiet stream, slowly rolling its 
waters to unite them with those of the celebrated Volga. 
A large sand-bank occupied the middle of the current, 
and this unstable spot was connected with the two 
shores by bridges of boats, covered with a noisy crowd. 
The sandy isle was encumbered with herds of horses, 
piles of merchandise, thousands of waggons, huts, and 
tents; on the further bank was seen the bazaars, con- 
stituling the place of the fair, in all their imposing 
regularity.” 

The bridge of the Oka seems scarcely to have been 
suited by size or strength for the immense traffic of 
which it was the channel. ‘ You may have seen peo- 
ple,” observes Mons. Bussiére, “ hurrying ov and elbow- 
ing each other through a narrow passage; now, instead 
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of foot-passengers, imagine carriages, droskis, waggons 
drawn by four horses, and followed by eight or ten 
spare ones. Imagine these equipages at full speed 
upon a wooden bridge, whose ill-fastened planks shook 
up and down with a frightful noise; then suppose, in 
the midst of this terrible bustle, a number of mujiks 
[peasants] on half-wild horses, without bridle or saddle, 
cossacks with horses at full gallop, and some hundreds 
of foot-passengers in oriental costume, and you will 
have an idea of the crowds of men, horses, and carriages 
on the bridge of the Oka.” 

The plan of the fair, as published at Moscow, in 1824, 
shows about sixty.ranges of shops, or bazaars, each 
marked according to its destination. There are the 
Chinese, Armenian, and Siberian rows ; ranges for fruits, 
provisions, salt-fish, clothes, hats, rags, paper, soap, iron, 
steel, copper, china, glass, &c. &c. All these ranges 
are pissed in uniform order, with sufficient space be- 
tween them for the passage of persons having business 
at each shop, who are of course very numerous. A 
much wider opening intersects the whole fair from west 
to east, where a church is built, exactly opposite the 
opening. Each range has from forty to fifty shops, 
and all are regularly numbered. It is computed that 
the number of shops now exceeds 1000, and that if ex- 
tended in one line, it would considerably exceed twelve 
miles. 

Large as this appears, it is not sufficient to contain 
all the merchandise brought to Nijnei. The more 
bulky wares, and such as demand a less careful pre- 
servation, are piled up in long rows on the banks of the 
river, under the shelter of tents or sheds. In this way 
are deposited, tea, iron, salt, furs, skins, bark of trees, 
&c. These articles extend a great way along the river ; 
a line of three miles in extent is occupied by the produce 
of the forests in the neighbourhood of the Ural moun- 
tains: there are, amongst other things, potash, waggons, 
kibitkis, rough articles of furniture, felloes of wheels ; 
these last-mentioned articles present a singular show ; 
they are not formed in separate pieces, as the circles of 
wheels with us, but are bent while still growing into 
the required shape; and the piece of oak which when 
green was made to assume a circular form, retains it 
unaltered when dry. The lofty piles of these hoops 
were likened by Mons. Bussiére to the towers of a for- 
tification. 

In addition to the bustle on land, the river also 
is covered with its population. Above 1000 vessels 
are usually lying in the neighbourhood of the fair. 
These are chiefly of an Asiatic form and appearance ; 
some are whimsically painted with a great variety of 
the most gaudy colours, glittering in the sunshine. 
Others are ornamented with brilliant suns, manufac- 
tured of scarlet stuff, and furnished with golden rays. 
Two or three sober-looking steam-boats in the midst of 
this gay assemblage, like the dingy European dress in 
comparison with the flowing Asiatic costume, afford a 
curious contrast, and furnish an object of wonder to the 
half-savage tribes who visit this remote region. 

The additional population of Nijnei at fair-time has 
been already stated to amount to about 200,000. The 
majority of this is Russian, but there are also very many 
strangers. The chief of these are Bukharians, Eastern 
Tartars, and Siberians; there are also Persians, Arme- 
nians, Kirghis, Calmucs, Bashkirs, Greeks, and Turks, . 
and a few from the remote countries of Thibet, Cash- 
mere, and Hindustan. The Chinese in old times fre- 
quented the fair of Makariev, but since the establish- 
ment of the trading ports of Kiakta and Maimachin, 
on the borders of Mongolia, they rarely come further 
westward. 

The general appearance of the shops in the fair is, as 
might be Supposed, of the most miscellaneous descrip- 
tion ; something of everything may be seen there, from 
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the rich display of jewellery, plate, and fashionable 
dresses, which would not disgrace London or Paris, 
down to the petty booth where brandy or quass is 
retailed to the weary traveller or thirsty sot. The 
curious variety of costume presented is stated to be 
very interesting; and here may be seen and studied 
the peculiarities of oriental nations, whose homes have 
always been inaccessible to Europeans, and whose ex- 
clusive habits would render investigation more difficult 
in their own country if it were accessible. In almost 
every shop, the owners, when unoccupied in business, 
may be seen engaged in a game of chess, of which the 
Russians, as well as most oriental nations, are extra- 
vagantly fond. But in all this concourse of people, 
scarcely a woman is to be seen. The Asiatic visiters, 
who at home exclude women from public society, would 
naturally bring none with them, and the Russians who 
visit Nijnei are said to partake this exclusive feeling: 
the truth most probably is, that as the great majority 
of Russians are only temporary visiters, they find it 
more convenient to leave their wives behind them, 
than to bring them to a place where their presence 
would be inconvenient, and little gratifying to them- 
selves. Even in France and England, under similar 
circumstances, the custom would be the same. 

It was computed by Mons. Bussiére, in 1829, that 
merchandise to the amount of 100,000,000 of rubles 
were disposed of annually, of which about three-fifths 
were of Russian growth or manufacture. He gives 
the value of the principal articles as follows :— 

Rubles. Ibs. weight. 

Tea . . . ° - 12,000,000—2,000 ,000 

Furs from Siberia . 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 

Leather from Astra- 

khan . . - 3,000,000 ,, 4,000,000 

Russian manufactured 

cotton ° + 15,000,000 ,, 18,000,000 


Silk . .  « 9,000,000, 10,000,000 
Iron . . 7 10,000,000 
Copper ° « 2,500,000 
Salt Fish . « 1,500,000 


Colonial Goeds* 8,000,000 ,, 10,000,000 
Foreign Wines and 


Spirits . » 4,000,000 
A Russian official document gives the whole amount 


for the year 1820 at. 94,350,000 rubles, made up as 
follows :— 





Rubles. 

Chinese goods , e . ° 14,800 ,000 
Bukharian do, ° e e 5,500,000 
Persian do. . . . . 1 ,000,000 
Turkish do. . . ° 3,800,000 
Foreign European do. e e 16,700 ,000 
Russian do. ° e e 52,550,000 

94,350,000 


The ruble is what the Russians term the ruble assignat, 
and is in value about 10d. 

These results appear at first sight very large, and 
would seem to give a magnificent idea of a nation that 
could maintain such a trade at a single town. But, 
in fact, the very existence of such a trade is a proof of 
a want of internal communication, and of the insuffi- 
ciency of general industry in comparison with the ex- 
tent of territory to be supplied. A curious example of 
this is found in the circuitous way in which skins of 
Astrakhan reach their ultimate destination. On their 
way to Nijnei from Astrakhan, they pass by Kazan, 
a large town on the Volga, where the chief tanneries in 
that part of the empire are established. At Nijnei they 
are purchased by the Kazan tanner, who carries them 
back to his tan-yard. There they are manufactured 
into leather, and the following year are again carried 
to the fair, and sold to be dispersed through the empire, 
some perhaps to find their way once more back to 
Astrakhan, 
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DARING AND FEROCITY OF THE WEASEL. ° 
[From a Correspondent.} 

Tuis little animal is generally so well known in every 
part of the country, that an elaborate delineation of its 
appearance and propensities could scarcely, I conceive, 
be interesting. Like the whole class of animals to 
which it belongs, it is prone to the commission of 
depredations on the feathered creation ; and although 
the common weasel is but a slender tiny creature, so 
that a small chicken or duckling would appear abun- 
dantly sufficient to satisfy the cravings of its keenest 
appetite, yet it is quite a common occurrence to find it 
destroying full-grown ducks and fowls, and sometimes 
even geese and turkeys. There are numerous instances 
on record of the weasel destroying full-grown rabbits 
and hares,—not to feed upon their carcases, but for the 
sake of banqueting on their warm life-blood. I once 
had an opportunity of witnessing a weasel make an 
attack upon a hare while it was feeding in a grassy 
meadow on a fine summer evening. When my atten- 
tion was first attracted to the encounter, the weasel 
had just sprung upon and seized the hare by the upper 
part of the neck, fixing its sharp fangs in the region 
of the larger blood-vessels ; the astonished and alarmed 
hare was making various ineffectual efforts to shake it 
off,—first darting in one direction, then in another, 
and then bounding aloft into the air,—but all her efforts 
were to no purpose. When poor puss was in rapid 
motion, the little blood-thirsty assassin had enough 
to do to keep its hold; but when she became compara- 
tively still for a moment, it would mount upon her 
back—or attempt to do so—in order to gain a little 
rest; but it never let go the deadly hold its sharp teeth 
had first taken. The struggle might have continued 
for nearly a quarter of an hour when the hare sunk 
upon the grass; and issuing from my hiding-place I 
hastened to the rescue. But alas! it was too late. The 
little villain retreated as I approached, but with an ex- 
ceedingly bad grace, for it chattered and scolded in its 
peculiar language, and emitted that offensive odour 
peculiar to this species of animals; but as I was unpro- 
vided with any sort of weapon, it finally succeeded in 
reaching a place of security in an adjoining hollow 
bank. In examining its victim, which was still alive, 
although not able to stand, I found a rather large and 
lacerated wound in the upper part of the neck, from 
which the blood was still flowing ; but certainly not ot 
a magnitude to have caused the hare’s death, if the 
large arteries had not been opened from which it was 
evidently bleeding to death. 

That the weasel is a remarkably courageous and de- 
termined little animal, the following statement, which 
was related to me by the individual on whom the 
attack was made, and but a few days after the curious 
adventure occurred, will tend strongly to prove ; and 
also will show that, diminutive as it is, it is not at all 
times to be trifled with even by “ the lords of the crea- 
tion.” 

B t F t, or “ Old Biddy,” as she was more 
generally called, was an itinerant tea-dealer in a wild 
and mountainous district of the county of Westmore- 
land. She had been left a poor and lone widow, and 
for some years after she became such, was mainly sup- 
ported on the fruits of the industry of an only and 
affectionate son. But a melancholy accident deprived 
him of his life, and his aged parent of his filial assist- 
ance and support ; in consequence of which a plan was 
devised by a distant relative, and some of ‘* Old Biddy’s” 
benevolent neighbours, to put her in a way to earn a 
small pittance for an honest livelihood. They effected 
their laudable purpose by furnishing her with the means 
of laying in a small stock of tea, not only for the supply 
of the little hamlet in which she resided, but it was 
recommended that she should occasionally * travel for 
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orders.” It was in one of those little excursions through 
the wild district in which she resided—for her business 
sometimes took her six or eight miles from home—that 
she was put in extreme bodily fear; and had it not 
been that she was armed with a good-sized staff, and 
habited withal in garments of “ stout double-milled 
home-spun,” there is strong reason to believe that she 
would have fallen a victim to a numerous party of infu- 
riated weasels. But she shall relate the event in her 
own way. Who that has ever travelled by that great 
north-road, leading from Liverpool and Manchester 
northward to Carlisle and “the Land o’Cakes,” does 
not remember that most dreary and forlorn-looking 
portion of it, known by the appellation of “ Shap 
Fells.”’ . It was on these very “ Fells ” that our itinerant 
tea-merchant one day was making her monthly circuit 
to some lone cottage situated among the heath and the 
bent, and the melancholy bleakness of the surrounding 
hills ; while in one hand she carried her stock of teas, 
tied up in an old blue pocket-handkerchief, amounting 
probably to three or four pounds, and already made up 
into packages of half-pounds, quarters, and half-quar- 
ters, to suit her customers, while her other hand firmly 
embraced that staff which was soon to deal death and 
destruction to quite unexpected assailants. Being some- 
what weary with her long walk, and observing an irre- 
gular pile of lichen-covered stones, not far from the 
mountain path that led to the cottage she was bound 
to (which might probably yet be a mile distant), she 
approached the stone-heap, and having selected one 
with a tolerably smooth surface, seated herself without 
the slightest suspicion of being an unwelcome intruder 

She had scarcely, however, got her bundle safely de- 
posited, and her aged limbs nestled into the seat which 
nature had so kindly provided for her, when she ob- 
served a weasel peep from beneath a mossy stone, 
within a few feet of her resting-place ; at the same time 
uttering certain sounds indicative of its manifest dis- 
pleasure. “I saw the thing was angry,” relates the 
old woman, “ but I had often seen a vexed weasel 
before, and therefore thought but little about it. - But 
presently a second, and a third, and a fourth made 
their appearance, all evincing evident tokens of dis- 
pleasure. TI had been looking at the two or three 
that grinned, and cherred, and chattered, in a way I 
must confess I did not much admire, when on looking 
in a contrary direction, to the place where I had put 
down my bundle, I verily believe there were over a 
score chattering and tearing at the blue handkerchief. 
I think I should have let them have the tea quietiy, 
although God knows I could have ill afforded to lose 
so much! but when I got up to away, I believe another 
score at the fewest came running up right in front o. 
me. Some of them were already within the reach of 
my walking-stick, so I struck at two or three of the 
nasty impudent things, but in a minute four or five of 
them were scrambling up my clothes, and one or two 
got as high as my neck and shoulders. I now struck, 
and kicked, and punched, and screamed, and in truth I 
scarcely know what I did; and although I know that I 
killed and lamed a few of them, yet I sincerely believe 
they would have got the better of me at last, if it had 
not pleased Providence so to direct it, that a shepherd's 
dog, having been attracted to the place by the skirmish 
I was making, came to the top of a neighbouring bank 
and began to bark with all its might; and the instant 
the vermin heard the barking of the dog, they all disap 

peared under the large stones, except perhaps some 
half-dozen that I had managed to discomfit. But I 
did not stay to count them, for, hastily snatching up 
my torn bundle, I ran faster than I remember to have 
done for many a long year; and I took good care in 
future not to come near any more stone-heaps.” This, 
as nearly as possible, was the exact relation given by 
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“Old Biddy,” of her strange adventure, with the 
weasels, and at the time when every circumstance was 
fresh in her memory, and before the bites and scratches 
upon her person had wholly disappeared. 

I believe there are other instances on record where 
weasels have been found assembling in large companies, 
which, on their being molested or annoyed, have offered 
battle to the human species. Although I cannot pre 
cisely state that a regular attack was ever made by 
them personally upon myself, yet they once mustered 
in so formidable a party, and exhibited a manner so 
insolent and daring, that I was not only deterred from 
carrying a little project against them into effect, but 
was actually so cowed by their audacious bearing that 
I fled from the scene of action. _ This event, also, took 
place in a secluded little valley in Westmoreland. It 
was during the Christmas holidays, the ground being 
covered with snow, and the mountain streams firmly 
bound up in ice, that I determined upon trying my 
luck at capturing some marauding little animals that 
nightly left their foot-prints upon the snow in the bot- 
tom of a lone and sequestered dell, where were some 
dilapidated stone walls that, at a remote period, had 
probably formed a portion of some rude but quiet 
dwelling. For this purpose I provided a couple of 
traps, and, in order to make success more certain, I 
baited them with a few small birds which I had suc- 
ceeded in capturing. Thus prepared I. reached the 
bank of the small brook near to the ruined wall; and 
the only difficulty that now presented itself was to find 
something to chain my traps tc, so that the weasels, or 
the foumarts, or whatever else the nightly prowlers 
might be, should not have it in their power to carry 
tnem off. But finding nothing to answer my -purpuse 
I was under the necessity of returning home, in order 
to supply myself with a couple of stakes, and an axe to 
drive them into the frozen ground. _ Whatever had oc- 
curred in the vicinity of my. traps during my-.absence, 
of course I cannot take upon me to say ; but, upon my 
return, I had, no sooner commenced driving one of the 
stakes into the ground, than at the least a dozen little 
heads were perking from as many: holes in the old wall, 
and sundry sets of sharp teeth were exhibited, ready, as 
I imagined, to tear him who had been meditating their 
destruction. I was then twelve or thirteen’ years cf 
age, and had neither seen nor heard of a whole ‘pack of 
angry, weasels, so that at first I was not much alarmed ; 
but as I continued the operation of driving my stakes, 
the whole party advanced towards me, grinning and 
barking and grimacing, and, to confess the truth, suc- 
ceeded in driving mé out ‘of the lonely dell, leaving my 
traps baited, but not set, béhind’ me. When I got 
home and related this singular adventure to the assem- 
bled family, they could scarcely credit so strange a cir- 
cumstance; but prevailing upon my elder brother to 
accompany me on the following morning to revisit 
my traps, he became convinced, from the numerous 
tracks in the snow, that I had considerably under-rated 
the number of weasels that had advanced to the charge 
when I retreated from the valley. The traps we found 
just as I had left them; for although the sparrows with 
which they were baited might have been carried off 
with impunity, not a single feather thereof had been 
touched of ruffled! But all was silent and lifeless— 
no sentinel appeared’ to give warning; and when I 
had coaxed my brother to explore the old wall, the 
place of their abiding, not the slightest signs of its 
being inhabited could he by any means discover. 
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